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missionary force. These have been 
present and active from the begin- 
| ning of the missionary enterprise. Sometimes 
‘silently and slowly, sometimes suddenly and 
and swiftly, but always surely, they take their 

toll each year. Through retirement, incapa- 
citation, and death we see our fellow-workers 
depart from us. We shed a tear for their 
absence; we cherish their memory; we prize 
) the heritage they leave and emulate their lives 
and labours; we miss their faces, their council, 
and their activities; we divide among our- 
selves the responsibilities and labours they lay 
down and carry on as best we can; but we 
- wonder how long a decreasing force of work- 
ers can continue to carry an increasing task, 
and too often we wait and watch in vain for 
new recruits to fill the ranks. 

When we look around us and into the im- 
mediate past we see how heavy our losses 
are. This issue of the Korean Mission Field 
is largely filled by articies concerning the 
death of four missionaries and the permanent 
departure from the field of six others. All 
these deaths and departures have occurred 
within the past few weeks. They fill our 
hearts with misgivings as well as sadness. 


| @ac4 IME, DISEASE, and death are the 
| E three grim reapers that deplete the 
: 4 


Who Will Take Their Places? 


Nor does a look into the future allay the 
fears and engender hope. The largest 
mission (Presbyterian North) operating in 
Chosen, which has already lost 26 members 
during the past five years with but 10 re- 
placements, is due to lose, by retirement 
alone, 51 of its'memberss in the next 13 years, 
or 40% of its total membership. Other mis- 
sions, even heavier losers in the past, have no 
better prospects for the future. 

Cannot our numbers be sustained? If they 
can be, should they not be kept mcre nearly 
at a fixed level? Long periods with few or 
no new recruits creat unfortunate gaps in 
personnel that continue right on through the 
years. New missionaries should be sent reg- 
ularly year by year rather than in larger 
groups at longer intervals. 

The missions have been conscious of the 
seriousness of the situation which is present 
and is becoming more acute each year. Fre- 
quent and strong appeals have been made 
asking for its remedy, but how to make the 
appeals sufficiently strong to result in ade- 
quate supplies of new missionaries is a major 
problem in every mission today. “Pray the 
Lord of the harvest that He send labourers,” 
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- Louis Christian Brand 


L. T. NEWLAND 


R. L. C. BRAND was born in Brand’s 
Station, Aug. ist. 1894. The first 
twelve years of his life were spent 
mostly with his grandparents but 

about this time his parents went to live in 
Staunton, Va. where Louis attended the city 
schools and graduated from the High School. 

He next entered Davidson College in the 
class of 1917. Already he had felt the call to 
service in the Foreign Field and entered col- 
lege with the intention of becoming a minister. 
While there he changed his plans and decided 
to be a medical missionary. The urgent calls 
for help from the mission fields lay so heavily 
upon him that he cut his college career short 
at the end of three years and entered the 
Medical Department of the University of 
Virginia. 

During his second year at the University he 
went into training for the medical overseas 
unit. The end of the war came before he got 
to the front and the following year he attended 
George Washington University in Washington 
D. C. Here in Sept., 1920 he married his boy- 
hood sweetheart, Alberta Dudley, and at the 
opening of the next school year returned to 
the University of Virginia where he finished 
his medical studies in the spring of 19283. 

While at the University he became a leading 
member of the track team ard set the state 
distance record which remained unbroken for 
two years. 

For his internship he entered the hospital of 
the University Medical School where he stay- 
ed for one year. Dr. Brand was very eager 
to get to the mission field and the Committee 
was urging him to get out into his life’s 
work so at the end of one year’s internship 
he announced himself ready to go. 

Both he and his wife had volunteered for 
service anywhere and expressed no prefer- 
ence unless it be for China where he had 
warm personal friends among the mission- 


aries. The urgent call for Kunsan was before 
the Committee so the Brand family, then 
increased by baby Alice, were sent to Korea 
where they arrived November 1924. 

Here six years of devoted service were 
given Lut the climate did not agree with 
Dr. Brand; so, after a few months in Chunju 
they were moved to Kwangju in 1980 where 
his greatest work was done. 

In the fall of 1933 the great hospital plant 
at Kwangju was completely destroyed by fire 
but by nine o’clock the next morning signs 
were out before temporary guarters an- 
nouncing that the hospital was open for 
business and not for more than twelve hours 
was the work entirely stopped. 

Now the amazing resourcefulness and ability 
of Dr. Brand shone forth. With the small 
insurance money and a gift of $1,500 that 
later came in, Dr. Brand began at once to 
rebuild his plant and less than a year later it 
was open for business. Not for one day did 
the regular work of the hospital, now set 
up in cramped, temporary quarters, suffer 
from lack of attention during those hectic 
months when the new plant was being built. 

Almost as soon as it was finished it was 
found to be too small and as Dr. Brand’s 
fame as an expert in pulmonary diseases had 
spread, two T. B. units were later added 
together with an infectious ward. 

During these busy years Dr. Brand’s fame 
as a surgeon and diagnostician had spread 
until the hospital was crowded with patients, 
but to estimate Dr. Brand’s success on the 
basis of the number of patients in his hospital 
and the beauty of the plant that he had built, 
would be to miss entirely the secret of his 
greatness as a missionary. 

He was a Christ-like man himself and he 
had the wonderful gift of attracting people to 
him by the very winsomeness of his charac- 
ter. He was gentle, kind, sympathetic, and 
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LOUIS CHRISTIAN BRAND 


| wholly unselfish. He gave himself in service 
not through the drive of duty but from the 
Sheer love of helping his fellow men. The 
Koreans, Christians and non-Christians alike, 
} grasped the rare beauty of his nature and 
} loved him. His staff were moved to emulate 
) his gentleness and unselfishness; in fact all 
who knew him admired him as a gifted 
} doctor, respected him as a man of blameless 
character, and loved him as a friend. 

In January 1938 he was stricken with a 
serious illness which he fought gallantly for 
_ six weeks. No one can ever know the num- 
ber of prayers that were offered for his 
recovery. Beggars brought back to life and 
‘made acquainted with Christ through his 
efforts, wept out their prayers in little hovels; 
the rich, poorly acquainted with God, sent 
a questioning prayer out into the great 
| Beyond in his behalf. The Christians as a 


To Louis 


A prince has fallen, 

Not one who counts his rank 

By art of heraldry, 

Or looks to earthly monarch 

For knightly coat-of-arms 

Of intricate and bold design ; 

Nor were there pinned upon his breast 
Medals given for valorous deeds. 


He was a humble man, 

Who would not bruise 

The tender reed or 

Quench the smoking flax ; 

His hands did not twitch 

To snatch at fame or praise, 

And tho he sought his friend's advance 
His own was well forgotten. 


He was humble yet he was wise 
With a wisdom God inspired ; 

For in losing self he found 

The greatest wealth of all, 

Even the love and loyalty 

Of friends, of chance acquaintance ; 
And the Christ-like power to draw 
The hearts of all who knew him. 


group were all praying for him and the 
mission body met daily to plead for his 
restoration to health. But God had willed it 
otherwise and on March Ist he breathed his 
last. He was not quite forty-four and his 
reputation as a doctor was growing every 
day. He served his Lord faithfully, joyously, 
and triumphantly. So far as we could see, 
years of usefulness stretched out before him, 
but God called him home. Why, we do not 
know, unless it was that his fine, sweet spirit 
had been bruised enough by the sufferings 
and sins of this world. His place in the 
hospital is empty yet some day it will be filled, 
but the place Louis Braud has ia the affect- 
ions of all who knew, and especially in the 
hearts of those who worked with him, will 
always be empty save for the memories we 
treasure so much. 


C. Brand 


His hands were deft and sure, 
And so like the Lord his touch, 
That fear and pain were banished 
When fingers wrought their love 
Upon the bodies of the sick ; 

His skill was deep and sure, 

And many are the ones who say, 
“T was dead and he gave me life.”’ 


His frail body housed a heart 

So gentle, yet so service bent, 

That the machine failed the master ; 
For each day the task accomplished 
So far outstripped his strength, 
That conflict ever raged, — 

Shall flesh or will prevail ? 

At last the will to spend himself 
Gave life, the coin of his love. 


A prince has fallen, 
Within the peerage of Heaven 
His name stands high, his rank is sure ; 
His coat-of-arms is thus devised, — 
A couchant Faith beneath a Love, displayed, 
And on his breast has Michael pinned 
The blazing order of God’s Knight, 
While in the pierced hand of Christ he lays 
His sword, Excalibur, ‘‘I serve.”’ 
L. T. NEWLAND 
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Caroline Babcock Adams 


For Taiku Station. 


ve ® RS. CAROLINE Babeock Adams was 
5 / born in Neenab, Wisconsin, April 
4 26, 1875 in a home of culture and 

Sa refinement. She was graduated 
from Elmira College in New York in 1897 and 
took special courses in art in Chicago and New 
York and later entered Moody Bible Institute. 
In 1907 she visited Korea in order to see mis- 
sion work at first hand and determine whether 
she should offer her life for foreign mission 
service. 

In 1912 she married Rev. J. E. Adams D.D., 
who was home on furlough. By reason of the 
former visit to Korea she came to us rather as 
a former member of the Station than as a 
stranger. Although she left a home of 
juxury she adopted the simple ways of life in 
a missionary home, and did it so unostenta- 
tiously and graciously that everyone was im- 
pressed by her innate loveliness. 

She wonderfully adapted herself to the task 
of making a happy home for her husband and 
his children, the youngest, George, being 
about four years of age at the time. Some of 
those who know her best speak of the rare 
grace of her neighborliness and of her hos- 
pitality, shown alike to our children as well 
as to all members of our Station. She always 
felt her first duty was to her home, to which 
she gave herself with the greatest devotion. 

However she found time to assist in many 
forms of the work of the Station. With 
understanding sympathy and helpfulness, she 
met the frequent calls from the needy and 
suffering people around her. It was through 
her thoughtfulness that Miss Macomber came 
to our Station and gave most appreciated help 
to the work department of the Sin Myung 
Academy. In the early days of the boys’ and 
girls’ academies she followed Dr. Adams’ 
custom in giving substantial aid at crucial 
times. Furthermore, when the Mission was 
seeking to raise a larger fund, to enable all the 


SUSAN GILLETT BLAIR, HENRY M. BRUEN 


Mission academies to secure Government des- 


ignation, Mrs. 

tributed a substantial sum to complete the 

amount asked by the Mission for this object. 
During the succeeding years they have con- 


tributed to the evangelistic and other work of - 


the Station, notably the beautiful chapel in the 
new Mission hospital at Taiku. This was 
given as a memorial to Dr. Adams and is an 
inspiration and joy to all who are privileged 
to worship there. All these gifts came so nat- 
urally and loving from her heart that they 
have brcught a double blessing. 

She was a woman of sacrifice and bravery, 
renouncing all, to be the Lord’s servant, and 


meeting the difficulties of her life with a cour- 


age that was an example to us. Especially 
was this true during years of her husband’s 
illness, and the suffering of the last years of 
her own life. The depth of her spiritual life 
was revealed in her last letter to her children 
in which she said: “Be careful always to 
keep a breathing space open between your- 
selves and Heaven.” 

Since leaving her work in the mission field 
Mrs. Adams and her two children, Mary and 
Henry, have lived in Berkeley, California, 


where her beautifully appointed home has al- © 


ways been open to missionaries of all de- 
nominations, travelling back and forth to their 
fields in the Orient. Shortly before her death 
she conceived the happy idea of making a 
home for missionaries on furlough, to take up 
the service which she knew she must soon lay 
down. She herself contributed generously to 
make possible the realization of this plan and 
she had the joy of seeing it consummated. In 
this way the loving hospitality extended to so 
many missionaries and their children during 
her life time will be continued through many 
years to come, 

“Who ean find a virtuous woman? For her 
price is far above rubies. The heart of her 
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Adams and her sisters con- — 


‘husband doth safely trusted in her. She will 
(do him good all her days. She stretched out 
(her hands to the poor: yea she stretcheth 
/forth her hands to the needy. Strength and 
(honor are her clothing. She openeth her 
|mouth with wisdom and in her tongue is the 
/ law of kindness. She looked well to the ways 
jof her household. Her children rise up and 
feall her blessed. A woman that feareth the 
} Lord, she shall be praised. Let her own works 


~efif DAY BEFORE yesterday Miss 
rE Starkey came to our Japanese Y. M. 
{ 4 C. A., carrying the very sad news of 
Miss Bair’s death. We who were 
present in the office at that time, could not 
| believe our ears,—we doubted the evidence of 
' our senses. But, alas! the serious, sad, sor- 
| rowful face and voice of Miss Starkey, forced 
| us to believe it to be true. We never dreamed 
that she would go to heaven so suddenly. 
On Monday of this week, she came to our 
| night school just on time as usual. She gave 
her examination in conversation and went 
back home, promising to bring us the grades 
on this Saturday, that is to-day. And three 
days after that she died in Chosen, far away 
from her native land, but where she was 
devoting the best of her life time, to the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. 
The relation between Miss Bair and our 
Japanese Y. M. C. A. began in 1929, when she 
became one of the teachers of our English 


TRIBUTE TO MISS BLANCH BAIR 


praise her in the gates.” These words penned 
so long ago depict most clearly the many 
phases of the life so beautifully lived among 
us. 

Taiku Station desires to extend our loving 
sympathy to her children, who have had so 
large a part in our Station life that their loss 
is our loss too. We extend the same to 
bereaved brother and sisters, with whom we 
share this sorrow. 


Tribute to Miss Blanch Bair 


By THE KEIJO YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Yasutaro Kasaya, General Secretary 


night sohool. She was earnest, kind and 
obliging in teaching. All the boys and girls 
who were taught by her, have been deeply 
impressed by her precepts, her kindness to 
them, and her earnestness in teaching. 

We heartily thank her that she always con- 
cerned herself about our Japanese Y. M. C. A., 
expecially about our English night school. 
But, above all things, we are deeply touched 
in having had her last service on earth. 

We can never forget that when she was 
really too ill to go out, she arose from her sick 
bed to come to our night school, saying “It is 
my duty. I must go.” 

Such devotion to duty will be an example 
and inspiration to all her students and fellow 
teachers in our school, which she served so 
faithfull to the very last. I pray that God 
may make us all worthy of her memory and 
help us to truly follow her beautiful, devoted 
example to the end of our lives. 
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Farewell Message 


GERALD BONWICK 


(Delivered at Seoul Union Church, March 18, 1988) 


"( WISH THIS final message of mine to 
% be one of thanksgiving and praise, for 
our lives have been brightened by 
Meters many blessings, both spiritual and 
canta First our gratitude goes out to our 
Heavenly Father for His unfailing care during 
the changing years. He has seen our needs 
and has provided for them; He has known 
our desire to serve and has given us oppor- 
tunities; we have wished for harvests and He 
has sent us to the right field—the Korea that 
we all love. 

Then we offer our thanks to the Committee 
and the staff of the C. L. S. For almost 380 
years we have been indebted to members of 
the Society for inspiration, such as H. G. 
Underwood, J. S. Gale, D. A. Bunker, H. 
Miller, M. L. Swinehart, R. A. Hardie, Thos. 
Hobbs, W. M. Clark, E. W. Koons, N. C. 
Whittemore, and others who have given so 
much of their time to our Committee work. 
The Korean staff, some of whom have worked 
with me for very many years—I would espe- 
cially name Mr. Chang Keui Hyung—have 
never failed to cheer me by their faithful co- 
operation. It has been a joy to be with them. 

Our long membership in the Union Church 
has brought us much happiness and by this 
Church all three of our children have been re- 
ceived into membership on declaration of 
their faith. The presence of so many young 
people today reminds us of many happy years 
that my wife and I have spent in the Union 
Church Sunday School, and during the last 
few months we have been cheered by letters 
from some of our former school members and 
by messages from their parents. We are 
grateful, too, for the many letters we have 
received from friends in Korea; they have 
heartened us during the trying days. 


Here I would like to make mention of Dr, 
McLaren, who for many years has been to us 
not only a capable physician but a faithful 
friend and whom we have always held in high 
esteem; we also gratefully acknowledge the 


good help that Dr. Douglas Avison has given ~ 


us. 

This acknowledgment of mine would not be 
complete without mentioning the one who 
through these many years in times of joy and 
sorrow has been my constant source of inspi- 
ration and helpfulness, of timely resource and 
good cheer—my Wife. God bless her! 

We are pleased to think that a representa- 
tive of our family remains here on the field in 
the person of our daughter Frances. By the 
kindness of her Mission she has been released 
from school work during the past six months 
in order to study the Japanese language, and 
to us in our hour of need she has been a 
tower of strength and helpfulness that we 
have greatly appreciated. 

Six months ago we returned to Seoul with 
new plans for the winter’s work and we regret 
that for health reasons these have not been 
realized, but God knows best and the work 
passes into other hands. Our hepes were for 
a further stay of several years but it seems 
best for us to return to England at the present 
time. This will not mean that we cease to be 
interested in Christian progress here, indeed 
in some ways we may be able to serve Korea 
better though we are absent from the active 
ranks and our prayers will follow all the 
workers here. We know not what the future 
years may hold but which ever way we look 
God is there, and there to help those who put 
their trust in Him, 
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' out conditions or excuses, 


Charles Scott Deming 


Cuas A. 


HE REVEREND CHARLES Scott 
Deming, for thirty-three years a 
missionary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Korea and Manchuria 

died of pneumonia, following an operation in 
_ the Methodist Hospital, Brooklyn, New York, 

» on March 14th, 1938. 

| Dr. Deming was born in Amboy, Illinois, on 

| November 17th, 1876, the son of the late Rev. 

, C.G. Deming of New York. He was trained 

| both as a teacher and as a minister of the 

© gospel. He was educated at New York Uni- 
¥ versity, Albany State Normal College, and 

\ Drew Theological Seminary, holding the A. B., 

* Pd. B., and B. D. degrees. 

| Mr. Deming was ordained to the ministry in 

| 1902 and as a Member of the New York Con- 

| ference of his church, served as pastor at 

/ Eminence, New York and at Washingtonville, 

’ New York, before coming to Korea as a mis- 

i sionary. 

. Arriving at Chemulpo in September 1905 he 

, pursued the study of the language with great 

success. Indeed he seems to have been one 

) of the very few who completed the regular 

| language assignments from year to year with- 

His language a- 

| bility was manifest in all his work and he was 

/ a master of Greek, and Hebrew. 

During most of his first term on the field he 
remained stationed at Chemulpo where he 
travelled extensively to the islands in that 
region of high tides, mud flats, and swift cur- 
rents. He was also for a time superintendent 
of the Seoul and Haiju Districts as well, and 
also manager of the Methodist Publishing 
House in Seoul. 

While on his first furlough he married Mrs. 
Edith Cushing Millard on June 8th, 1911 at 
Newton Center, Massachusetts. In Septem- 
ber Dr. and Mrs. Deming and the three Mill- 
ard children took up residence in Seoul where 
Dr. Deming became Professor of Systematic 


SAUER 


Theology in the newly organized Methodist 
Union Theological Seminary. This position 
he filled most acceptably for the next fifteen 
years. During this period he also held the 
additional assignments of head of the Pierson 
Memorial Bible School and instructor in the 
Chosen Christian Coliege. 

In 1927 Dr. Deming was appointed to suc- 
ceed the Rev. D. A. Bunker of his Mission as 
general secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society. In 1929 because of the large im- 
migration of Koreans to Manchuria he was ap- 
pointed to have supervision of the Methodist 
work in northern Manchuria with center at 
Harbin. For the next eight years he pushed 
the work in Manchuria with zeal and vigor 
and self-sacrifice that called for the highest 
praise and admiration of his colleagues. 

When he went on furlough in December, 
1937, he planned after short visits with ‘re- 
latives in New York, Washington and Los 
Angeles to return to his task in Harbin early 
in September of this year. Now the work for 
which he labored so cheerfully and so well 
calls for another volunteer. 

Dr. Deming had the distinction of having 
served more continuously as an officer of the 
Annual Conference than any other member of 
his Mission. During his first term it was the 
custom of the Conference to elect him as as- 
sistant-secretary; thereafter he was always 
ready and willing to do what his hand found 
to do. 

Never strong physically he had for many 
years to be strictly careful of his diet. During 
his years in Seoul he devoted his summers to 
guiding parties of tourists through the wond- 
ers of the Diamond Mountains and thus built 
up his physical reserve. Out of these experi- 
ences he wrote a book in English as a guide 
to those who would see these famous moun- 
tains. 

In common with us all, it was the lot of Dr. 
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Deming to face some bitter hours of loneliness 
and misunderstanding. But no man ever 
bore his difficulties with more grace and with 
less complaint. Genial, kind, self-sacrificing, 
to know him was to have a friend indeed. 
His greatest fault was that he was too hum- 
ble,—perbaps as a gentle bint to his good 
friends of the mission not to be too self-as- 
sertive. 


Funeral services were held in Christ Church, 
New York City, on March 18th, 1938, with in- 
terment in Kingston, New York where his 
brother, F. H. Deming is the Methodist pastor. 

‘“‘Forenoon, and afternoon, and night ..... 
Yea, that is Life; the forenoon was sublime, 
The afternoon a psalm, the night a prayer,— 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won’’. 


Departure of Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Mackenzie 


CHAS I, MCLAREN 


T IS CUSTOMARY that not only the 
4 British King but also his ambassadors 
are accorded on public occasions the 
singing of the National Anthem. The 
anthem is perhaps rather banal as poetry, but 
lines of it came home to me with force and 

beauty last week—the lines which say: 

“Send bim victorious 
Happy and glorious.” 

An ambassador of the Divine King, after 
more than 40 years of active service, first 
among the cannibals of the New Hebrides, 
later in this land, left Korea last week; and if 
ever a man left victorious, happy and glorious 
that man was James Noble Mackenzie. We 
do not know what his “new name” shall be, 
but those who have known him here have 
known that, as with his name, so with his 
nature he proved himself noble. 

From the Governor General to the outcast 
leper Korea united to honor him and wish him 
well, and the deep love and prayers of the 
Christian brotherhood—Korean, Japanese and 
foreign—followed him as he went. He had 
not sought to serve God and mammon, but the 
Dai Ichi Ginko (First National Bank) in Fusan 
presented him with a beautiful 500 year old 
piece of pottery. Perhaps that proves that 
the Dai Ichi Ginko isn’t mammon ! 

A few days before he left Korea, Mr. 
Mackenzie had left Seoul and left it absolutely 
characteristically. He had rejoiced in the 
fellowship of the medical group—stranger 


than Saul among the prophets that medicos 
should admit a mere layman to the member- 
ship of their association. He had given as 
much satisfaction as he got in singing “The 
Hundred Pipers” at a social gathering and 
then he Jeft us—actually in the middle of one 
of his stories: in fact we had to hustle him on- 
to the train with the story half told and it did 
not matter a bit that he did not have time to 
finish it, for we all knew the end of the story 
anyway! 

A week later the ferry at Fusan bore him 
away. Beside him the dear lady to whom Mr. 
Mackenzie himself ascribes ‘‘all his success in 
Korea”. With them 15 year old Shiela leaving 
the land of her birth with sorrow, but ex- 
pectant too of the great world outside and 
eager to meet the three elder sisters studying 
and training in Australia. 

The eyes and the interest of all on the pier 
and on the ferry were upon that little group. 
Moving beyond words it was to listen to the 
strains of ‘“‘God be with you till we meet 
again” from the scholars of the Christian 
Schools and the church folk. 

And so the steamer bore them out of sight: 
“Quis Separabit” is the motto of one of the 
great British shipping firms. And who shall _ 
separate us? The apostle knew that naught 
could separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord, and because not 
separate from Him we remain—though dis- 
tance part—united one with the other. 
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) fully”. 
i the Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ was upon 
) him. It shone out in the expression of poign- 
j ant loving kindness with which he watched 
1 the young folk to whom he and Mrs. Ludlow 
jl had given so much and for so long. As the 
| light from above him fell on his face and 


Departure of Dr. and Mrs. Ludlow 


CHARLES I. 


gee that off: but always ear me she 
farewell to Dr. and Mrs. Ludlow will 
be that last Sunday afternoon of 


f eins at the Union Church. Doctor Ludlow 
/ had led the service. 


The order, the music, 
the words of the leader, the reading, the 


7 prayers had been united and blended into a 
i unity of dignity and beauty. The children 
were filing out in their recessional hymn and 
} beside the ‘pulpit watching them stood 
i Ludlow. Latterly the years and physical 
“| hardship have told and, I suppose, one has to 
) admit that Ludlow has grown older, if not old. 


His theme had been “Growing Old Grace- 
And that art was demonstrated; for 


head, I saw, believe it or not, I swear I saw 


Simms WANGE 1.02602... and it was beautiful. 


I have known him 25 years. When first I 


) came to their American home they said to the 
' British stranger, 
) come right in”. 

| tives in Edinburgh do not do it. that way. 
| There, you are left standing at the locked out- 


“We are glad to meet you, 
I am sure my Scottish rela- 


McLAREN 


side gate of the garden till those within, by a 
contrivance inside the house, release the lock. 
I imagine my Scottish relatives would be much 
too cautious to say at very first meeting that 
they were glad to meet anyone “they kenned 
nothing about”. And so it came about that 
the Ludlows came right into my heart and if 
I did not say so at first meeting I surely now 
after 25 years can say “I am glad I met them”, 

How wonderful a hostess and home-maker 
Mrs. Ludlow is! (Please do not bury that 
talent, Tracy, when you go back to America.) 
And how Pin worked at surgery and how en- 
thusiastic about his play and the play of 
others! He accepted the duty of research. 
The memorial plaque, which the Alumni and 
Staff have had executed, scarce can hold 
crowded into it all the letters which designate 
his degrees and honors. 

It would be difficult to say whether profes- 
sion, church, or prayer meeting claimed more 
of his faithful devotion. If I had to say of 
him in a single sentence I think I would say 
as it was said of Joseph of old “He was a good 
man”. His theory and practice of life was 
expressed in that sentence with which he left 
us in his reply at the plaque memorial service. 
He bade us follow the example of Him Who . 
“went about doing good”. 


THOUGHTS AT SEA 


(Sent to Dr. and Mrs. Ludlow in a steamer letter by Miss Evelyn Koh) 


When I see the sky, 

I think of the human mind, 
Clear and cloudy, 

Broad and narrow. 


When I see the ocean, 
I think of human life, 
Up and down, 

Stormy and calm. 


When winds blow, 

I think of the trials of life ; 
Victory to the strong, 
Failure to the weak. 


When I see the sun, 

I think of father, 

Who sheds warmth and light, 
Encouragement and hope. 


When I see the moon, 

I think of mother, 

Who, even in silence, 
Speaks of love and prayer. 


When [ see the stars, 
I think of friendship, 
Which shines to the road 
, Of true human understanding. 
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Unity 


A. I. LuDLow, M. D. 


(Edltor’s Note :—The article below embodies the spirit and practice of Dr. Ludlow’s life 
and work, and may well be his departing words to us.) 


N SPITE OF all the exhortations in the 
Bible concerning UNITY, divisions 
still persist in the Church. St, Paul 
Ee affirms in verses which have been 

termed, “THE TWISTED CORD OF CHRISTIAN 

UNITY,” that: ‘‘There is ONE body, and ONE 

spirit, even as ye are called in ONE hope 

of your calling; ONE Lord, ONE faith, ONE 
baptism, ONE God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.’’ 

(Eph. 4.3-6.) 

Paul also writes of Christ as the head over 
all things to the CHURCH whieh is His Bopy. 
There is only ONE HEAD and ONE Bopy but 
we continue to talk about this body and that 
body of Christians. If the Psalmist were living 
today could he write of the multitude of 
denominations, ‘Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
UNITY.” (Ps. 183:1). 

The great improvements in transportation 
and all forms of communications, notably the 
radio, are bringing the world together in 
a remarkable manner. News travels with 
ever increasing speed and isolation is becom- 
ing more and more difficult. It seems inevi- 
table that the Church must recognize these 
facts and seek greater UNITY in spirit and 
even in organization. 

We would suggest three ways of furthering 
UNITY : 

1. Practise the Grace of Giving way. 

I have mentioned this many times but make 
no apology for repetition. There was a strife 
between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and 
the herdmen of Lot’s cattle.’ And Abram 
said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be breth- 
ren. Is not the whole land before thee? 


separate thyself, I pray thee from me, if 
thou wilt take the left hand then I will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the right hand, 
then I will go to the left.’’ (Gen. 13:8-9), 
Isaac exhibited the same spirit in dealing with 
the herdmen of Gerar. (Gen. 26:19-33). 
Read these stories carefully for they end like 
a benediction. Both Abram and Isaac had 


one of the important secrets of UNITY Over — 


three thousand years ago. 

UNITY ig never accomplished by making 
demands and continually asserting our own 
ideas and rights. The motto of some in the 
Church seems to be: “NEVER GIVE UP.” 
Would not a better motto for individuals and 
denominations be,” GIVE AND IT SHALL BE 
GIVEN UNTO You ?” 

2. Avoid Useless Argument. 

One of the best ways to break UNITY of the 
spirit is to engage in arguments, especially 
theological arguments. I wonder if Paul did 
not have this in mind when he wrote: “O 
Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding profane and vain babbling, and 
the oppositions of science falsely so called.” 
(I. Tim. 6:20)? A good way to settle some 
controversies is to rise, sing the Doxology and 
be dismissed. 

3. Confidence and Love. 

Why do we not apply more common-sense 
in dealing with questions of UNITY? How 
much chance would a young couple have of 
a happy married life if they insisted upon 
all kinds of rules and regulations before 
becoming engaged ? 

CONFIDENCE AND LOVE ARE FOUNDATION 
STONES IN THE STRUCTURE OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 

Some of the most successful unions have 
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A COVEERTED KOREAN BUDDHIST PRIEST TELLS HIS STORY 


Do we not make the mistake of placing too 
much emphasis on DOCTRINE and too little on 
EXPERIENCE? Before Christ’s ONENESS with 
the Father was DOCTRINE it was an EXPERI- 


¥) ENCE. 


i 


| average about seventy each time, which 


“‘A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another; as I have loved 


14 been accomplished by working together be- you, that ye also love one another.” (John 
» fore any definite rules had been laid down. 


13:34). 

“Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that 
they may be ONE, as we are.” (John 17:11). 

If we keep these great ideals of Christ be- 
fore us, questions of UNITY and even CHURCH 
UNION will be more readily solved. 


A Converted Korean Buddhist Priest Tells His Story 


Gro. H. WINN 


~~ HE PASSING ON of Mr. Yi Kei Nam 
i 


brings to mind the story of his con- 
version. On a beautiful October 
day such as Korea often provides for 


§ week on week when there was just a bit of 
| crispness in the air which sends the flies in to 
| seek the Korean floor I was recuperating from 
} a very strenuous morning when Mr. Yi ap- 
¢ peared. 
i greetings, he sat down cross-legged facing me 
i and we began a pleasant visit, he doing the 
/ talking and I the listening. As he talked he 
) made passes with a crude but effective fly 
‘ swatter. 
| last ten days he thought he must have put 


We exchanged sincere and glad 


Incidentally he said that during the 


something like 2,000 flies out of existence. 


“Do you stop to count them all?” inquired I. 
| “Not exactly’’, he replied, ‘but I have swatted 


them three times a day for over a week, and 


makes 200 a ‘day and 2,000 for ten days.” If 
all did as well there would be fewer to haunt 
the tops of the rice bowls! “I’ve long want- 
ed to hear the story of your conversion’’, said 
I, ‘‘and since we have a nice quiet place, can 
you not recount it for me?” ‘‘I used to be a 
Buddhist priest’’, said he, and was connected 
with Yu Chum Sa (the oldest temple in 
Korea). I believed that by repeating many 
times over ‘Nami Amita Bool’ I might get my- 
self into Paradise.” That cryptic phrase is 
transliterated from sanskrit into Chinese 


characters. Some have attached occult mean- 
ings through the characters but it is generally 
regarded as a prayer for mercy and devotees 
use it at all times. 

He continued ‘‘I was very fond of rice wine 
and as a priest used to imbibe it freely, but 
when under its influence became a terrible 
person feared by all, becoming fierce like a 
tiger. About that time missionaries came to 
our land. They puzzled me. Why in the 
world had they come! What sort of thieves 
were they, hobnobbing with royalty as they 
did? Were they spying out the land to take 
it ? 

‘I decided that the best thing for me to do 
was to spy on them and that the church was 
the best place to do it—but next I found that 
what I heard there would make little sense 
unless I learned something about the book 
they used. In those days the Central Church 
in Seoul was just at its beginning. The 
helper was kind and when J said I wanted to 
see the Book he said he would lend me his 
wife’s Bible, for Bibles were not so easily 
gotten then as now. 

“Five times I perused the Book, getting no 
special meaning and little pleasure, but I did 
acquire a desire to know what it was all 
about and began to pray secretly ‘Oh God, 
if this be Thy Word, make me to under- 
stand it and I promise to believe it, but 
if not I will burn it.” Then again I read 
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it and when I was reading in the begin- 
ning of Mark that Jesus said He must 
go to the other towns and villages and preach 
there also, it came as a flash that that was 
just why the missionaries had come here. As 
yet I myself had no faith but as the Christians 
kept inviting me to come to the church and I 
liked the singing, once in a while I went in. 
Before going I always took a bracer. I knew 
Christians did not drink so I used to hurry 
away as soon as the meetings were over lest 
they smell it on my breath. They urged me 
to stay and talk but I always made the excuse 
that I was busy and hurried away. One day 
a helper followed me, laid his hand on my 
shoulder and pressed me to stay. I had to 
confess that I drank, but he replied that that 
was no news to them and urged me to stay 
any way, so I did so, little dreaming what 
would take place. They brought me to where 
a foreign pastor was examining new believers. 
The helper told the pastor to examine me, and 
recommended me as a catechumen. As for 
true faith I as yet had none of it yet that day 
I became a catechumen. During the first 
month of our New Year they asked me to 
come to a Bible class, and deciding that this 
was my opportunity to really know the Bible 
teachings I went. I knew that meant I must 
stop drinking if I went, so I decided to stop on 
the first day, but wanted one more last fling, 
so through the last day of the old year and on 
through the first day of the new one I was on 
a grand drunk. Then on the second day I 
was invited to a feast. Remembering my 
decision I refused to drink with them. How 
they all laughed at me, and taunted me with 
the fact that I had been drinking with them 
all the day before and accused me of lying. 
When [I insisted that I truly had made my 
decision they pressed it to my mouth, but it 
ran down over my neck and my coat. When 
they found that I was truly in earnest they 
said ‘‘Well if everyone believed as well as Yi 
Kei Nam what fine Christians they would be.” 
After that I went over to the church and 
found them studying Genesis. Though read- 


ing and studying with the others, yet I still 
had no real trust in Jesus. Furthermore I was 
amazed to find stories of sin and just such 
as I had not expected to find in any book, 
let alone one supposed to teach morality and 
religion and I thought ‘‘this is a terrible book, 
it can not be a good book.” Then the truth 
broke into my unbelieveving heart and the 
thought came ‘This must be God’s book, for 
no book man would write would tell such 
things in teaching religion’ and from that time 
I was really converted.” It was the sordid 
story of the nineteenth chapter of Genesis, re- 
vealing the sin and evil of man, and how 
hopelessly lost he is apart from the only Holy 
One and His Righteousness, that was used to 
bring that erring one to his Saviour. This is 
the only time the writer has ever known of 
such a passage being used to bring such a 
man to Christ. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
will, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth; so is everyone that is born of the 
Spirit.’’ 

From that time our friend in new found 
faith and true joy gave himself to preaching 
and working for God. First he was used to 
start a group in the very place where his 
friends had tried to make him drink. In addi- 
tion five churches in the East District owe 
their establishment directly to him and his 
work in the early days. It was a never-ending 
grief to him that his second son followed his 
early example and became a Buddhist priest 
being at the time of his death Chief Abbot at 
a temple overlooking the Dragon Fords of the 
Han River, but he rejoiced that the elder son 
followed his later life and became a minister 
of the Gospel being for years pastor of the 
church at Tranquil Country. 

Mr. Yi was nearly eighty when he passed 
on to the Paradise for which he longed—and 
to which I believe he has attained not by 
works or deeds but by simple faith in the Son 
of God who loved Him and gave himself for 
him, 
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Sinful Silences 


RoscogE C. CoEN 


I Cor. 9:16 ‘‘Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.”’ 


HE PAGES OF THE New Testament 
&y are freighted with significance for all 
of us who preach the Gospel. From 
i © the royal commission to “Go into the 
) world and preach” to the fatal omission 
/ “Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gospel’’: 
%} from the original enabling act ‘‘Ye shall re- 
is ceive power’”’ to the certain and satisfying re- 
| sult “Ye shall be my witnesses unto the utter- 
/ most parts”: from the initial example of Peter 
4 and John, as they say “We cannot but speak’’ 
© to the broadness of Paul, that greatest of all 
7 preachers and missionaries, who declared him- 
§ self a '‘Debtor to the Greeks and Barbarians” 
§ and ‘Ready to preach to all’: from the divi- 
sion of labours in the early Church so the 
1 Apostles might engage wholly in their primary 
® task to the final charge of the prisoner for 
) Christ’s sake to his son in the faith, Timothy, 
| “Preach the word in season and out of sea- 
& son”’:—in each and all of these things, I say, 
@ there is encouragement, instruction, inspira- 
i) tion, exhortation, example, and warning for 
all of us who profess the Christian faith; con- 
} stitute the Christian Church and engage in 


@ the Christian enterprise in any part of the 


¥ world to-day. 

_ Weare wont to value such words in terms 
i of their significance to a lost and dying world. 
7 and we do well to do so, for we cannot over- 
+ estimate or over-emphasize their importance 
) for the past, present, and future‘evangelization 
f of the world. They indicate, at one and the 
% same time, the method, the message, and the 


® means forthe accomplishment of the great task 


* which Christ committed to his followers. But 
|) itis of none of these things we are to think 
just now. Rather let us consider together the 
consequences for us, individually and collec- 
tively, if we do not obey, or only partially 
obey, for whatsoever reason, our Master’s 
command that we PREACH the GOSPEL. For 


this purpose we shall use the words of Paul 
‘Woe i3 unto Mg, if I preach not the Gospel.’’ 
These words, in their negative aspect, suggest 
the subject “Sinful Silences’’; and, in their 
positive aspect, “The Passion for Preaching’’. 
The latter in the only effective antidote for 
the former, Perhaps a better subject for 
what I have to say might be, ‘Maximum 
Silencers’’. 

The word “woe”, in our text, indicates both 
sin and sorrow, pain and penalty. It is the 
opposite of “blessed” as used in the _ beati- 
tudes. It is, indeed, a sin to keep silent, and 
it is a cause for suffering when we may not 
speak. I believe Paul had both these ideas in 
mind when he said, ‘‘Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the Gospel”. He had such a 
passion for preaching that to be hindered to 
any degree was great pain and he had such a 
deep sense of the world’s need and of his 
obligation to preach that he feared lest, even 
with his best and widest efforts, he come 
short of doing his whole duty and completing 
his appointed task. 

We, too, without doubf, face an equally 
needy world; are under a similar obligation to 
preach the Gospel; and are, likewise, presuma- 
bly, filled with a passion to do so, and yet— 
and I speak first and mostly to myself when 
I say it—I wonder to what extent we are pain- 
fully conscious of the sin of our many, many 
silences. I marvel how little, apparently, we 
suffer when we cannot, or do not, preach the 
Gospel. In order to probe our consciences a 
bit and possibly provoke us to good works, let 
us consider five different kinds of silences that 
cause our woe and hinder our work. 

The first of these is the SILENCE oF NEG- 
LECT. ‘‘Woe is unto me if I PREACH NOT.” 
A dumb Christian is a spiritual monstrosity — 
and yet, what a silent lot we are when it 
comes to preaching the Gospel. I suspect 
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that more than half the professing Christians 
in the world are completely dumb, and even 
among those who are engaged in Christian 
work—pastors, missionaries, etc—the degree 
of silence is appalling. We can, and do, talk 
freely about almost everything else, but when 
it comes to speaking to people about the deep, 
spiritual things of life we are somehow over- 
come by a taciturnity that is not only unex- 
plainable, but fatal. Weneglect the most obvi- 
ous and urgent opportunities almost everyday 
of our lives, and, if we take the trouble to 
consider the matter at all, calm our minds 
with most flimsy excuses. The excuses offer- 
ed by Moses at the burning bush sound like 
valid resasons compared to some of the ones 
we make. It seems to me that the real rea- 
sons for this neglect are ‘indifference to our 
obligation, unconcicusess of or disbelief in the 
need of the world for our Gospel, or distrust 
of the uniqueness and efficacy of that Gospel. 

What a contrast between the dignified in- 
difference and sober silence of the average 
Christian of to-day and the compelling concern 
and unquenchable exuberance of the post- 
Pentecost Christians who were ‘‘All filled with 
the Holy Spirit and all spake as the Spirit gave 
them utterance’’, in such a manner that those 
who heard thought they were drunk! We 
Christian workers are accused of many things 
these days, but seldom, if ever, is the charge 
of drunkenness preferred because of our ex- 
cessive enthusiasm in preaching the Gospel. 
Oh that we might all drink such a draught of 
the Spirit as to break down our self-conscious 
timidity, loosen our tongues, and start us on a 
riotous rampage of preaching! But I shall 
not enlarge upon this point, for though we 
would freely confess and deeply deplore this 
fault, perhaps we missionaries fail less at this 
point than many other groups of Christians, 
We should not, however, take too much com- 
fort from the mere fact that our silences are 
not those of deliberate neglect, for silences 
for any other cause are just as deadly, and 
sometimes more So. 

There is also the silence caused by our 


busy-ness, which for lack of a better name 
I have called the SILENCE OF EXCLUSION. It 
is the failure to preach the Gospel because we 
are too busy about other things. Busy-ness is 
the Devil’s devise for side-tracking God’s people 
from their main task. He does not care much 
what else we do so long as we DO NOT 
PREACH the Gospel. The chief danger from 
our busy lives is not merely the fact that they 
prevent us from preaching, but that at the 
same time they still our tongues they also 
quiet our consciences by making us feel that 
what we are doing is either a kind of preach- 
ing the Gospel or is, at least, something of 
equal importance. No matter how good and 
valuable our other work may be, there is no 
substitute for the direct preaching of the 
Word of God. One had as well expect a 
harvest from the industrious tilling of the soil 
without sowing any seed, as to expect spiritual 
harvests from activities that prevent our 
preaching. 

We have good reason here on the Mission 
field to take this matter seriously to heart. 
Most of us are Too Busy. Increasing organ- 
ization and the mere machinery of our work; 
multiplying activities that are, at the best, but 
auxilaries of our main task; demanding and 
distracting details that we do not delegate to 
others; these and dozens of other things often 
hinder rather than help our main task. One 
of God’s most difficult tasks throughout the 
ages has been to keep his servants at work at 
the main task of preaching. He has often 
found it necessary to enforce his commands by 
compulsion of one kind or another. 

Far be it from me to say that all witnessing 
must be by word of mouth, but when our wit- 
ness is too largely limited to the silent influence 
of a good life and noble deeds the harvest will 
be both meager and unmeasurable. God for- 
bid that we should be content with only that. 
We must be freed from serving tables so that 
we may engage in the more important task of 
distributing the Bread of Life. 

Not only is our witnessing prevented by 
other labours, it is also frequently obscured, if . 
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not completely destroyed, by our failure to 
preach the GOSPEL. Preaching is done, but 
it is a partial or a different gospel that is pro- 
claimed. This I have called the SILENCE OF 
SUBSTITUTION. We must not only preach 
the Gospel fully everywhere, but we must 
always preach the FULL Gospel. Here I do 
not mean merely, or even mostly, the preach- 
ing of heresies. We need only look at the 
printed subjects of sermons that have been 
preached on Sundays, to see how far from 
preaching the Gospel many of them come. 
Almost every thing else except the Gospel is 
preached it seems sometimes. When we add 
to these the many pseudo-religious cults that 
are springing up like mushrooms in our day 
and each finding its supporters, we can under- 
stand the need for added emphasis on the 
word “Gospel”. ‘“ Woe is unto Mg, if I 
preach not the GOSPEL”. Paul did not 
hedge here, but said, ‘Let him be accursed 
who preaches any other gospel.’ 

The fourth kind of silence is the SILENCE 
OF FEAR. Perhaps, fear, in one form of 
another, is the greatest silencer of a true and 
faithful witness over a large part of the 
world to-day. Someone has said that silence 
is not always golden, sometimes it is only 
yellow. I fear this is true to-day as never 
before. We give tacit approval to practices 
which we could not openly espouse. We bind 
ourselves not to mention, much less discuss, 
certain subjects that are of the most vital im- 
portance and are in direct conflict with the 
teachings of the Lord and the Gospel we are 
here to preach. We concoet all sorts of 
theories and effect numerous compromises in 
an effort to justify our cowardly cavilling with 
truth and righteousness, Expediency is made 
superior to, or substituted for, plain duty, and 
questionable means are justified by supposedly 
desirable and obtainable ends. The perpetua- 
tion of certain activities and the preservation 
of certain institutions over-shadow and pre- 
vent the making of a clear and complete wit- 
ness for the things we have seen, heard, and 
felt. Tempora] and immediate results out- 


weigh distant and eternal goals and objectives. 
Suffering, if not for ourselves, certainly for 
others, must be avoided or at least minimized, 
life must be preserved and peace promoted at 
all costs. Thus we compromise our cause, 
weaken our witness, stain our souls, and tie 
our tongues. 

Not thus was the witness begun at Jeru- 
salem and spread to the ends of the earth by 
the immediate followers of Christ. How dif- 
ferent the thought and practice of the men of 
early times who counted it all joy to be count- 
ed worthy to suffer persecution for Christ’s 
sake; who spent much of their time in prisons 
and before courts and rulers, and everywhere, 
turning the world upside down, produced 
either a revival, a riot, or both; who counted 
their lives not dear and were careless of con- 
sequences to themselves, to others, or to their 
cause, so long as they were true to their Lord 
and the witness to his life, death, and resur- 
rection; who believed their Gospel to be the 
DYNAMITE OF GOD, a Power able to save to 
the uttermost all that believed, and to destroy 
completely all who opposed; who declared 
that to live was Christ, and to die was gain; 
who awaited the coming of a kingdom and a 
King, and watched, laboured, and prayed 
while they waited; and who conquored the 
Roman empire in a few short years! With 
nothing to preserve, and only a great message 
to present, they moved fearlessly forward 
from place to place preaching the Gospel. 
Who follows in their train ? 

There is not one word of Jesus to encourage 
the belief that the world will ever be anything 
but the enemy of the church and the foe of 
Christians. When the world seems friendly, 
persecution ceases, and peace prevails, we 
had better look to our message and our lives. 
When we cease to disturb, we fail to follow 
the Master. Jesus faithfully warned us of 
the these things, but he also said, “I have 
overcome the world”, promised to be with us, 
and bade us‘‘ Be NOT AFRAID.” We live in the 
same world as the apostles of old; we have the 
same command; we proclaim the same Gospel; 
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we have the same Companion; we have the 
same promises; and we may expect the same 
treatment and also the same victory. 

Tkere is yet one more cause of our silence 
in witnessing for Christ. It is the SILENCE OF 
UNWORTHY LIVING. None of us is entirely 
free from this handicap. ‘‘Woe is unto ME, if 
‘1’? preach not the Gospel.’”’ Here the 
emphasis is upon the pronoun, which means 
our Christian character and life. If this be 
wholly wrong, we cannot witness at all; if 
it be only defective, our witnss is hindered to 
that extent. ‘What you are speaks so loud I 
can not hear what you say”’ is a truth that no 
Christian can afford to forget or dare to neg- 
lect. The Word must be made flesh in each 
of us, in a very true sense. What is the 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO YOU ? 

I said above that we could not take too 
much comfort from the silent witness of a 
good life, without a verbal accompaniment of 


that witness. I want to say now that any 
and all verbal witness that is not backed by a 
Christian life is likely to be futile. How often 
a harsh or untimely cross word impairs our 
power to witness! I shall leave each one to 
judge himself in this matter, but I am sure 
that we all admit and deplore our short-com- 
ings along this line, and our woe is great. 
Dullness of conviction, joyless lives, and lack 
of spiritual blessing, growth, and power are 
our portion. 

Neglect, busy-ness, substitution, fear, and 
sub-christian life~these five things seem to 
be the chief silencers of our Christian witness 
that work us woe and impede our work. 
Whichever, any or all, of these we perceive to 
be our fault, let us now resolve that, with 
God’s help, we shall, in the days ahead, be 
more passionate preachers of the Word of 
God. 


“The People That Sat in Darkness” 


ALLEN CLARK 


ie HAD OFTEN been by the Moffett Me- 
5 morial Building, when paying brief 
visits to Pyeng Yang, and was much 
intrigued by the sight of the deaf boys 
and girls carrying on animated conversations 
with their hands that would leave any French- 
man far in the shade. And then there were 
the blind boys, less hampered as to speech, 
but more limited as to movement, who, never- 
the-less, seemed to get a great “kick” out of 
playing “‘horse and rider” on the play ground. 
How they kept from breaking their necks, 
I wasn’t able to see. Finally, curiosity got the 
better of me and the occasion for looking up a 
student for a friend crystallized my good in- 
tentions, and having parked the kiddies on 
their grandmother, Gene and I hied us over to 
see what might be seen. 
The school was originally begun, years ago, 
by Mrs. S. A. Moffett, so it was quite fitting 


that we should find it in the building erected 
by Korean friends as a memorial to her hus- 
band. I recall a story I heard years ago of 
one of the young men who learned to read in 
the former edition of the present school. His 
home was in Taiku, I think, in south Korea, 
and he was left an orphan at about seven 
years of age, so his uncle apprenticed him to 
the village sorcerer, for that was about the 
only profession open to a blind man. When 
the old sorcerer died, the apprentice fell heir 
to his clientele and made a pretty fair living 
at his trade. However, his conscience bother- 
ed him and he finally broke up his parapher- 
nalia and burned it. That was a laudable 
enough thing to do, but, after all, a man 
likes to eat and what was a man (married, 
now): to do to support his family. It was 
hard, at first, to make ends meet. About this 
time, he heard the Gospel Story and became 
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§ convinced that he must accept Jesus Christ. 
| Then he became possessed of a desire for a 
| Bible of his own. 
| was of no use to a man with no eyes to see it. 
: He had never heard of a Braille book, so he 
‘} made up his own system. He cut bits of tin 
| of various shapes and had a friend read to 
‘4 him slowly, a verse at a time, while he strung 


Obviously, a printed Bible 


his tin “letters” on cards, separating syllables 


4} and words and sentences be a system of knots. 
| Then he would send his ropes of Bible pas- 


Sages through his fingers, when alone, until 


| he had memorized the whole of the Gospel of 
John. 


About this time, he heard of a school in 
Pyeng Yang where the blind could learn to 
read a real paper Bible. One of the mission- 
aries gave him money for car fare, but he 


‘gave this to his wife and started out to walk to 


Pyeng Yang. Some days later, he turned up 
in Chunju, where another missionary saw 
him and gave him money to get to Pyeng 
Yang, but again he sent the money home to 
his wife, to feed the family, and walked on. 
When he reached Seoul, he met a Korean 
friend who, wiser than the missionaries, took 
him down to the station and actually saw 
him into the train, so he had to ride that far, 
ta any rate. He studied in the school until he 
was able to read his Bible for himself, and then 
taking his Braille Scriptures under his arm, 
trudged off home again. Walking 500 miles 
for a Bible! That is the story of this school 
in its first incarnation, so to speak. 

The school rather died out for many years 
after Mrs. Moffett’s death, but was revived a 
few years ago by a man whose whole passion 
in life is that portion of Jesus’ command that 
concerns “making the blind to see and the 
deaf to hear”, 

We wandered in the front door. There was 
a murmur of voices downstairs, but hardly a 
sound upstairs. In afew minutes, one of the 
teachers from upstairs heard us ask a question 
in the hallway and led us up to see two classes 
being carried on for the deaf boys and girls 


(only a few girls). The younger group was 
having a lesson based on three Chinese charac- 
ters. It seems they use the Chinese charac- 
ters first, in teaching them to read, because 
these are monosylabic, embody a single idea, 
and are therefore easier to remember. Then, 
later, they teach the Korean alphabetic 
equivalents, It allseemed very wonderful to 
me. Such patience as must be needed to try 
to establish a line of communication with 
those who can neither hear explanations nor 
ask questions about things they fail to under- 
stand! The older deaf class was working on 
arithmetic-multiplication of enormous num- 
bers, after which the answer was written out 
in Chinese characters, which would be the 
same as one writing it out in words, to show 
that the student knew what the figures meant. 
Only one teacher is deaf and dumb. 

Then we went downstairs and watched a 
blind teacher teach Korean essay to hisclass. It 
was almost uncanny to watch their fingers turn 
the Braille points into a spring day on a moun- 
tainside. The other blind class was having a 
lesson in Japanese language, also under a blind 
teacher. I noticed that each peg on the wall 
had a Braille number under it so the owner 
would know where to hang his hat. 

As we were leaving, the principal came ia 
and showed us, in the office, the “‘slates” used 
by the blind students for writing on their 
tablets in Braille. Also, some of the drawings 
in color done by the deaf students, certain of 
which showed real ability. And then, the 
New Testament in Braille up to Romans in 
huge quarto volumes. I looked like a shelf of 
tomes from a theological library ! 

This is the only Christian school for blind 
boysin the country, in fact, one of the few 
such schools of any description. I went out the 
front door rather soberly ‘counting my 
blessings”. I.hope, as you read this, that you 
are doing the same. “Then shall the eyes of 
the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 


unstopped”, 
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REV. WAN MO LEE, 


&7ta aVERYONE, WHO has an interest in 
general mission work and in the 
churches in Korea, knows from the 
encouraging reports, how these 

churches are growing rapidly in numbers 

and strength and how they are faithfully 
rendering fine service in winning souls to 

Christ. Within the last half century, Christ 

has already entered to take possession of 

the land of Korea. He has also come into 
the hearts of many of the Koreans in Japan, 
as well. 

If we trace back the beginnings of the 
evangelization of the Koreans in Japan the 
time differs with the different denominations, 
but we should say that the earliest efforts 
were about thirty years ago. It has been only 
ten years, however, since the Korean Christian 
Church. was officially started here, At first, 
Rev. L. L. Young, representing the Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada came to 
Japan to reside, and, with the help of several 
Korean pastors, started this hopeful work. 
During the past ten years, there have been 
established more than 50 organized churches 
having a membership of more than 3,000 
Christians. According to the most recent 
statistics, there are 6 Missionaries, 13 Korean 
Pastors, 20 Bible Women, and several Helpers 
(unordained men) engaging in this work | 
Christ has, indeed, come to the hearts of the 
Koreans in Japan, and He has come to stay, 
Three thousand converts have welcomed Him 
to their hearts and homes, and recommend 
Him to their fellow countrymen, Now, His 
presence is recognized; His words of invi- 
tation, “If any man will hear my voice and 
will open the door, I will come in to him” are 
being heard every day from the district of 
Karafuto in the North to the uttermost part of 
Kyushu in the South. 

They count the number of Koreans in Japan 
as 900,000. Among these, only about 10,000 


Shimonoseki, Japan 


are students pursuing studies in the different 
educational centers; all the remaining Koreans 
belong to the labouring class and work in coal 
mines, on steamers, etc. Although our work 
has been very successful during the short 
period we have carried it on, the fact remains — 
that only one three-hundredtbs of the Korean 
population in Japan has opened its heart to 
the entrance of the Saviour. This fact indi- 
cates both our obligation and our opportunity. 
We pray, and work, and hope that each day 
shall increase the number of both converts and 
churches, 

Above I have described briefy the begin- 
nings and progress of the work in general ; 
now I wish to tell, in a little more detail, of 
the particular work I am enjoying in my own 
district. I am in charge of three churches and 
two places where Christians assemble for 
worship each Sunday and Wednesday night 
but are not yet organized officially into a 
church. Thus my work is in five different 
cities in Kyushu and Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
ln each of these cities there. are more than 
7,000 Koreans, and in Shimonoseki, alone, 
there are 10,000. My parish may be said to 
include some 40,000 Koreans. 

The Koreans living in Japan Proper are 
different from those living in Korea itself; 
different in modes of living, thought, habits, 
etc. With the change in their environment, 
their thought life is also subject to marked 
change. So, we often find that people who 
were faithful Christians back home, once they 
come here, gradually become back-sliders, and 
do not attend or aid the church, in any way. 
All the church workers here feel the great 
need of reaching these and bringing them 
back again into a vital Christian experience 
and an active Christian life in and for the 
charch. 

But they are not all like this, In spite of 
their environment, many of them are faithful 
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4 and zealous in the work. We have one broth- 
jer who is full of zeal for the Lord’s work. 
»/He sold his own house, where he and his 
i} family used to live, and offered the money to 
9 be used for the church building fund. His 
a fine example influenced many others, who 
made similar offerings according to their 
#) means. We also have many Christians who 
i give a tithe of their incomes, and these sacri- 
» ficial gifts go a long way toward making the 
| churches self-supporting even though most of 
| the Korean Christians in Japan proper are 
» very poor. No matter how small and weak 
j any given group may be, it gives its Christian 
testimony to the multitudes around it. 

' As many of you already know, the city of 
1 Shimonoseki is located at an entrance to the 
mainland of Japan, and the pier in the harbour 
} is one of the busiest corners of the city with 
the crowds going and coming to and from the 
4 ferry boats that run between Shimonoseki and 
" Fusan, the Korean port. Each day there are 
? two sailings from either side, and there are 
*# on the average 60 to 70 Koreans, both men 
and women, who come to this land for the first 
_ time every day on the boats from Fusan. We 
’ frequently find people who have come here 
} without any definite destination and who do 


HIS ONE THINGI do” has been 
a1 my guiding theme during my 
years in Korea. Lacking as I 

wirgees have found myself to be in fruit- 
ful borers this thought has helped to keep me 
from scattering my energies overmuch. 

It has been of especial help during my eight 
years as head of a school. Each term of our 
school year is a natural unit. Certain things 
must be done at appointed times, until we find 
ourselves, at Ewha High School, neglecting 
the most worth-while business of all, personal 
work among the girls, a large percent of 


not have any occupation at all. Such people 
just wonder about the streets of the city 
in a pitiful condition. Such conditions require 
that our little church here serve as an 
evangelistic-social centre in this great city 
of 150,000 people. So, the station compound 
has always been a good place for the preach- 
ers and the givers-out-of-tracts to work. 
That is, it affords an opportunity for serving 
a class of people that has been neglected and 
that needs and is responsive to help. God has 
wrought wonderfully in the past over here, 
and we believe He will do still greater works 
in the days to come. 

Lastly, I would say that our greatest need 
at present is for a preacher who could give his 
full time to preaching and distributing Gospels _ 
and tracts, and doing social service work 
among these thousands of Koreans newly 
arrived in this country. If we could get them 
when they first come, we could hold many 
of them for Christ and the Church and 
prevent their back-sliding, and we could win 
others to Christ while their hearts are tender 
and open to friendly assistance. Pray for us 
that we my some how be able more fully and 
adequately to perform our great task in this 
land. 


Some Friuts of Personal Work 


M. E. CHURCH 


whom have in their whole lives this one 
chance of knowing Christ and His power in 
the making of men and women. 

Far too many of my individual personal con- 
tacts are disciplinary. This is a great sadness 
to me, but 450 is too large a group for fulfil- 
ment of our purpose to.Christianize and estab- 
lish in the faith. 

It was just a year ago that I fought out the 
question of increasing enrolment from 8 
classes to 12, with almost no support from our 
Korean constituency. It was, therefore, a 
great relief when Dr. Ryang returned from 
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Japan recently, ‘“‘sold” to the idea of small 
student groups for effective results. 

Because of numbers, I meet individually only 
the members of the Senior class, this year 96 
in number. They come willingly, in spite of 
necessary conflicts because of school activities, 
and this most pleasant part of my work ex- 
tends over several weeks, because of interrup- 
tions, and because I like to give each one my 
unhurried, undivided time. 

We discuss what led them to Ewha, what 
are their plans after graduation, and what bas 
been their spiritual experience while with us. 
Of course, the first meeting is by appointment; 
thereafter they come to me and the Dean: 
especially, concerning plans for entering 
higher schools, and to the Bible teacher when 
they have prepared to enter the Church, in 
case this has been delayed until their last 
year. 

It is impossible for me to pass on to anyone 
the intimate joy of these quiet times with 
these little girls, now become young women 
during their time with us. Almost without 
exception, they look me clearly in the eye, 
usually with purpose, sometimes in deep dis- 
couragement. 

Sacred as are these heart revelations, Iam 
quoting some as they come to me this year. 

Speaking to C...... ; “You entered the 
Church on probation in your second year. 
Have you been baptized ?” 

C..... ; “Yes, I was baptized in my own 
church in the country, on the Sunday 
when a group of my school-mates entered 
the Chungdong Church. I have a Sunday 
School class, and now my mother attends 
church too.” . 

To C..S..; ‘Your mother is such a fine 
Christian woman, why do you not enter 
the Church ?” 

C..S..; (with tears in her eyes) ‘‘My 
grandmother will not allow me, but you 
know I am a Christian, do you not?” 


To K..S..; an active Christian in our school; 
“And you plan to enter Ewha College. 
How shall I explain that you are not a 
church member ?” 

K..S..;  ‘‘My parents, who are Buddhists, 
allow me to attend church, but will not 
allow me to be baptized. They are also 
permitting me to go to Ewha College, 
though I must promise not to become a — 
church member. In my heart, the religion 
of Jesus Christ is all I have to make me 
good’’, 

To several, not yet baptized: “Do you want 
to enter with the group of students at 
Christmas time, or in March? Every one 
answered “At Christmas time! That is 
a beautiful season in which to profess 
my faith publicly”. 

This fourth year effort is all linked up with 
our whole school plan; work constantly car- 
ried on by Bible teachers and a personal 
worker, as wel! as some class teachers. 

After careful preparation and assurance of 
a real decision and experience, each term one 
group enters the church on probation and one 
group is baptized. Needless to say, not every 
probationer, becomes a full church member. 
Many enter their own churches, in the city or 
in the near-by towns from which they com- 
mute. Those who enter the Chungdong 
church, join their country churches by letter, 
wherever we are able to make the connection. 

Fifty-six members of this graduating class 
have come into personal relation with Christ 
(I have reason to believe), and have entered 
the Church, by probation or baptism, since 
they entered our school. That does not mean 
they were all from non-Christian homes, In 
the cases of fourteen, we are very doubtful of 
being able to reach them. Please pray for 
them, and for the effort being made in all 
Christian schools—‘'to give them beauty for 
ashes.” Isaiah 61 ; 1-3. 
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A gathering of around sixty prominent Korean and 
gJapanese Christians met together at the Japanese 
Seoul Y. M. C. A. on the evening of April 26th. This 
okind of meeting for friendly association has been held 
ifor many years. In this meeting, however, a definite 
Suggestion was expressed to form a regular meeting 
jtor mutual cooperation in church activities. Mr. Naka- 
jmura, head of one section of the police of Kyungki 
» Province made an address and urged on the gathering 
4 the necessity of absolute loyalty on the part of Chris- 
1 tians in war-time. A joint committee of ten members, 
a five each of Koreans and Japanese, was nominated 
» to make preparations for organizing an association. 


On the birthday of the Emperor, April 29th, a 
§ special celebration was held by Korean Christians on 
§the athletic field of Paichai Middle School. A crowd 
_ of more than a thousand Christians gathered and the 
§ meeting was presided over by Mr. C. W. Kim, pastor of 
4 the Chungdong Methodist Church. The crowd made 

a bow toward the east in honor of the Imperial Palace, 
})and the Oath of Imperial Subjects was recited. 


U 


| By every church all over Korea, including all de- 
{ nominations, a flag-pole has been constructed. 


' We are pleased indeed to hear that the Southern 
+ Methodist Mission will make a new effort for the 
« betterment of rural life through local churches. The 
i Mission had had a plan in mind just before the 
® question of the union of Northern and Southern 
/ Churches came up. It was a great regret that the 
» project was interfered with somehow. We are happy 
) indeed to hear that the Mission will start a new 
» program throughout six districts formerly in the terri- 
| tory of the Southern Methodist Churches. One special 
)nstitute for lay leadership training will be held in 
| Chulwon. In connection with these special institutes 
1 which will be first held in early September, a local 
| circulating library will be organized for preachers and 
| other religious workers in rural districts. This year 
/ books worth around 800 yen will be purchased and 
| circulated in turn through six districts under the 
» responsibility of the superintendents. 


A new site for a summer resort has been bought to 
replace Wonsan Beach, It is called Wha Chin Po(flow- 
er Port) and lies between Yangyang and Kansung. It 
commands a beautiful view of hills, sea and lake. 
Wonsan Beach has had historical associations and has 
been the place of inspiring summer meetings. It will 
| take time to befriend the new place but it may prove 
| to be tar better for a religious summer resort. 


The annual religious retreat for pastors and religious 
workers of the Presbyterian Churches will be heid in 
tne Memorial Hall of Oa-chung-ni, Diamond Moun- 
tains, and the meeting of the same nature for the 
Methodist Church at the Seminary for two weeks 


The Protestant Church in Chosen 


H. KIM 


beginning June 4th. For the Methodist group the 
study of John Wesley and the course on rural pro- 
blems under the able leadership of Dr. Felton will be 
the outstanding features, : 


The meeting for organizing an Association of all 
Christians, Japanese and Korean, all over Korea, was 
held in the Citizen’s Hall on May 8th. Mr. Niwa, 
honorary General Secretary of Japanese Seoul Y. M. 
C, A. presided. The by-laws of the regulation for 
the association were passed. Mr. Sihobara, head of 
the Educational Bureau, Dr. T. H. Yun, chairman of 
Seoul Y. M. C. A., and Dr. Underwood, president of 
Chosen Christian College, made congratulatory ad- 
dresses, A crowd of more than two thousand gathered, 


A monthly magazine, ‘‘The Korean Crusader Against 
Tuberculosis,’’ will be published by the Haiju Sana- 
torium. The commendable work of Dr. Sherwood 
Hall is well known and appreciated by the public in 
general. The statistical figures show that still, deaths 
among the college students are largely due to this dis- 
ease. This monthly publication will assist Koreans in 
preventing and curing it. ‘‘Articles will be written,”’ 
writes Dr. Hall, ‘‘by specialists and prominent doctors 
who can best guide the patient. It is also hoped to 
maintain a department whereby patients may ask ques- 
tions of special interest and their appropriate answers 
will appear from time to time in the magazine. As 
the cure of Tuberculosis at best requires time, patients 
need encouragement, a helping hand, and cheerful 
reading to assist them in looking forward to something 
constructive for the future.” 


The Bible study class which is held in Nairi Church, 
Chemulpo, on Saturday evening twice a month, is well 
attended and is getting fruitful results. It is found 
to be specially helpful to young people newly admitted. 
Free discussions are carried on on the Bible and other 
religious subjects. This kind of class may be helpful 
to other churches where young people need to get 
religious education. 


Mrs. S. C. Oh, a devoted Christian in Haiju, made a 
gift of a rice field of 4,855 tsubo worth nearly five 
thousand yen as an endowment fund for the Haiju 
Kindergarten. ‘The kindergarten has needed such an 
endowment for these many years. It is gratifying 
that this timely help came. Mrs, Oh is sixty-four 
years old, and a leading worker in church activities. 


The annual spring general meeting of the Presby- 
tery of the Southern Presbyterian Churches met at the 
Yangdong Church at Mokpo on May 6th. ‘Twelve 
pastors and thirty-seven eiders with many visitors 
were present. They sang the national anthem, made 
the bow to the East, and recited the Oath of Imperial 
bubjects before business was carried on, 
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Among Our Contributors 


The editorial this month was written by Mr. Coen. 
the Associate Editor. Because of special numbers the 
past three months we were not able to include some of 
the obituaries and other material until now. As to 
“‘Who’s Who’’ among contributors, brief explanations 
are as follows: 


Rev. L. T. Newland, D, D. is an evangelistic worker 
in Kwangju of the Southern Presbyterian Mission and 
was a co-worker with Dr. Brand about whom he 
writes. 


Rev. H. M. Bruen is the senior member of Taiku 
Station of the Northern Presbyterian Mission. He 
came to Korea in 1899. Mrs, Herbert E. Blair of the 
same Station came to Korea in 1905 and joined the 
me adg two years later upon her marriage to Mr, 

air. 


Mr. Gerald Bonwick was the General and later the 
Publication Secretary of the Christian Literature 
Society from 1910 until his retirement last December, 
Mr, and Mrs, Bonwick left for England in March, 


Rev. Chas. A. Sauer of the Northern Methodist 
Mission came to Korea in 1921 and is now located in 
Seoul in the offices of the Korean Methodist Church, 
He is also General Secretary of the Korea Sunday 
School Association. 

Rey, Chas. I. McLaren, M. D. of the Australian 
Presbyterian Mission since 1911 is on the statf of the 
earns Union Medical College and Hospital in 
Seoul, 

A. I, Ludlow, M. D. of the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission was chief surgeon of the Severance Institution 
from 1911 until his retirement in March of this year. 
_Rev. George H. Winn, D. D. is a ‘‘second genera- 
tion ’’ missionary of Japan but came to Korea 1n 1908, 
He and Mrs. Winn have recently taken up their 
residence as the only missionaries in a town fifty miles 
east of Seoul, 

Rev. R. C. Coen, our Associate Editor, came to 
Korea in 1918 and is now on the staff of the Chosen 
Uhristian College. 

Rev. Allen D. Clark is in evangelistic work in 
Chungju and is just finishing his first term of service, 

_Rev. Wan Mo Lee is a graduate of the Chosen Chris- 
tian College and of the Presbyterian i heological 
Seminary in Pyengyang. For some years he has been 
a home missionary among his own peuple in Japan. 

Miss M, E. Church of the M. E, Church, North, came 
to Korea in 1915 and is Principal of the Hwha Middle 
School for Girls in Seoul. 

Dr. Y. H. Kim and Mr. Hobbs are our monthly con- 
tributors and need not be especially introduced. Pro- 
bably many of our readers look up their articles first, 


KOK RENT CHILD) SAN 
COLITON COTTAGES 
One large, furnished tor housekeeping; small one, 
furnished bedroom and study. Will rent to gether or 
Separately. Apply to Miss Lena Fontaine, Chunju, 
Korea, 


KOR Runt: 

Restful House on Chidi San. 7 rooms, completely 
furnished; Kitchen stove, electric lights, yard, spring, 
¥ 150 for Season. B. A. Cumming, Kwangju. 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furtough 
Miss E. Edgar, to Chinju. 
Left on Furlough 
Miss E, V. Dixon, from Chinju. 
New Arrival 
Miss Veda Aumann, from Melbourne. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission. North 
Returned from Furlough 
Dr. Alice R. Appenzeller, President of Ewha College. - 
The Degree of Doctor of Pedagogy (Pd. D.) was 
conferred on Miss Appenzeller by the Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass., on June 14, 1937, 


Miss M. P. Bording of Kongju sustained a fractured 
collar-bone recently, and is having treatment at 
the Severance Hospital, Seoul. 

Four Anniversaries 

Haiju Station observed four anniversaries in one 
on May seventh. At ¥ A. M. the Thirty-fifth An- 
niversary of the establishment of the Boys’ School 
was held; at 10 A. M. the Lhirtieth Anniversary 
of Norton Memorial Hospital; at 11 A. M. the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Welfare Clinic for Wo- 
men and Children. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the Tenth Anniver-— 
sary of the establishment of the Haiju Sanatorium 
and School of Hygiene for the tuberculous was 
observed, Out of town speakers included Dr. H. 
H. Underwood, Dr. K. H. Oh, Dr. J. Z. Moore, and 
br. Wm. E. Shaw. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Miss Ada McMurphy, from Mokpo. 
New Arrivals 
The Rev. and Mrs. Thompson B. Southall, for 
Evangelistic work at Soonchun. Mrs. Southall is” 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Crane. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Birth : 
To the Rev. and Mrs. Allen D. Clark, at Chungju, on 
April 26tn, a daughter, Kathleen Mary. ; 
Visitors 
Mrs. E. Heninger, and daughter Blanche, from 
Carmel, Ualifornia, are visiting her sister, Mrs. E. 
H. Miller, with whom they expect to remain about 
a year. 
Korean Y. M. C. A. 
Returned from Furlough 
Mr. B. P. Barnhart, to Seoul. 
Mrs. Barnhart was detained in America on account 
of the illness of their son Frank. 


The Corner Stone Laying Ceremony of the new 
building at the Seoul Social Evangelistic Centre 
was held on Saturday, May 14th at 3 P. M. 

KOR RENT, Wha Pori, (New Beach) Kang Won Do. 

One furnished cottage facing the ocean with large 

veranda, dining room with fire place, two bedrooms, 
kitchen, servants’ room and back porch, all screened, 
with pump and good water. 

Rent ¥100 per month or ¥ 200 per season. 

Apply to Miss L. H. McCuliy, Hamheung, Korea. 
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